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A3     A     SUSPECT. 


Peculiar  Experience  of   Edwin   M.  m  nut  on 
at  Newark,  <>., 

The  arrest  of  a  member  of  the  cab- 
inet of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  as  a  suspect  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  fact,  only  one  case  ap- 
proaching1 such  a  sensational  incident 
has  ever  been  known,  and  the  officer 
concerned  was  Chief  of  Police  Griffith 
of  Newark,  ().,  and  the  member  of  the 
cabinet  in  question  was  Hon.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war  under 
President  Lincoln.  /  %<?£> 

Not  long  after  the  assai^sination  of 
Lincoln.  Stanton  came  to  Ohio  on  a 
visit  to  his  aged  mother, who  resided  at 
Gambler,  in  Knox  county.  The  secre- 
tary's war  measures  bad  caused  him 
to  be  hated  in  the  south,  and  had 
engendered  no  kindly  feeling  toward 
him  among  a  great  number  of  alleged 
southern  sympathizers  residing  in  the 
north.  The  murder  of  Lincoln  and 
the  attompt  made  upon  the  life  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Seward  caused  Stanton 
also  to  fear  assassination,  and  he  con- 
sequently took  great  precaution  when 
traveling  to  keep  his  identity  a  secret. 
Upon  the  occasion  alluded  to  he  was 
particularly  careful  in  this  respect. 
Arriving  at  Newark  about  dusk  he 
was  couipeled  to  wait  for  a  train  north 
on  the  old  Newark,  Mansfield  &.  San- 
dusky railroad,  until  the  next  after- 
noon. Alighting  from  the  train  at  the 
depot,  insteail  of  mingling  with  the 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk,  be  took  the 
middle  of  the  street  on  his  way  to  the 
American  house.  This  peculiar  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger  was  quickly  no- 
ticed by  Officer  Griffith,  who  thought  it 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  This  he 
did,  and  the  longer  he  looked  at  the 
stranger  the  more  impressed  he  became 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  in  town  for 
no  good  purpose.  Stanton  had  no  soon- 
er reached  the  public  square  than  Grif- 
fith approached  him  and  placed  him 
under  arrest  as  a  suspect.  An  embar- 
rassing explanation  followed,  and  the 
secretary  was  permitted  to  proceed  to 
his  hotel.  He  went  to  the  American 
house,  but  would  not  register.  The 
next  day  he  sent  his  card  around  to 
Gen.  Geo.  15.  Smythe,  but  as  the  latter 
had  become  embittered  against  Stan- 
ton, he  did  not  call  on  the  secretary. 
They  had  foi  a  long  period  of  years 
been  the  closest  of  personal  friends  up 
to  the  time  of  the  war. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 
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WHY  WAS  LINCOLN  MURDERED? 


"Why  Was  Lincoln  Murdered?"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Otto  Eisen- 
schiml,  A  direct  answer  to  this  per- 
plexing question  is  not  given  on  any 
one  of  the  more  than  five-hundred 
closely  printed  pages  but  in  every 
chapter,  the  story  is  "apalling  in  its 
implications,"  to  borrow  an  expression 
from  the  jacket  of  the  book. 

Many  people  close  to  Lincoln  during 
the  presidential  years,  including  his 
own  wife,  are  portrayed  as  having 
played,  conciously  or  unconciously  into 
the  hands  of  designing  people,  while 
the  individuals  usually  associated  with 
the  assassination  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  appear  as  abused 
and  innocent  victims  of  a  ruthless 
military  court. 

Mr.  Eisenschiml's  graphic  and  un- 
usual story  of  the  nation's  greatest 
personal  tragedy  can  best  be  visual- 
ized by  presenting  a  list  of  the  most 
prominent  characters  which  appear. 
Within  the  quotation  marks,  are  brief 
sketches  by  Mr.  Eisenschiml,  which 
give  a  line  or  two  of  information 
about  them. 


Principals 

Edwin  M.  Stanton— "Brusque,  in- 
solent, cruel  .  .  .  one  man  who  profited 
greatly  by  Lincoln's  death." 

John  Wilkes  Booth — Abraham  Lin- 
coln's assassin  who's  "services  had 
been  hired  and  paid  for  by  some  mys- 
terious power." 

Prisoners 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt — "A  pious, 
industrious  housewife,  a  devoted  moth- 
er and  a  capable  business  woman." 

David  E.  Herold— "A  very  light, 
trivial,  unreliable  boy,  with  a  leaning 
toward  practical  jokes." 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd— "The  gentle 
kindly  country  practioner,  who  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  a  peaceful  hour  in 
the  circle  of  his  family." 

Lewis  Paine — Who  stabbed  Secre- 
tary Seward — "a  young  giant  with  de- 
fiant eyes  .  .  .  who  expected  to  walk 
to  the  gallows  with  his  head  errect 
and  a  joke  on  his  lips." 

George  A.  Atzerodt — "A  shrinking 
little  man"  . . .  who  "positively  refused 
to  take  part  in  it  (the  assassination)." 

Michael  O'Laughlin— "A  victim  of 
mistaken  identity." 

Edward  Spangler — "The  happy,  go- 
lucky,  scene  shifter  at  Ford's  Theatre." 


Witnesses 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  —  "What 
prompted  the  wife  of  the  President  to 
make  this  unusual  request  in  behalf  of 
an  observer  and  mediocre  patrolman 
(Parker)?" 

John  F.  Parker— "Why  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard  who  accompanied 
the  President  to  the  theatre?" 

Miss  Clara  Harris — -"Was  it  some- 
thing more  than  forgetfulness  that 
changed   her   testimony   almost   over 

night?" 

Major  Rathboume — "An  assertion 
made  ir.  the  first  account  and  deleted 
in  the  second  must  have  been  stricken 
out  deliberately  and  for  good  reasons. 
For  what  reasons?" 

S.  P.  Hanseom — "Here  we  have  an 
editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  in  pos- 
session of  a  sensational  and  exclusive 
news  story  .  .  .  What  made  him  keep 
it  under  cover?" 

General  Grant  —  "What  compelled 
Grant  to  be  absent  (from  the  theatre) 
or  else  who  influenced  him  to  leave 
town?" 

Colonel  Conger — "Who  was  shot  at 
Garretts'  farm  on  the  night  of  April 
26,  1865?" 

Col.  L.  C.  Baker— "What  did  Baker 
strive  so  hard  to  intimate?  Were  his 
lines  intended  to  convey  the  thought 
that  Stanton  was  obsessed  with  a 
ghastly  fear?" 

Prosecutor 

Although  refraining  from  making 
positive  statements  which  might  an- 
swer the  great  question  propounded  in 
the  title,  the  author  does  not  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  about  the  main  thesis 
of  his  book.  In  fact,  it  might  be  stated 
in   a   positive   affirmation   something 

like  this:  Resolved,  That  Mr. 

was  primarily  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

To  the  support  of  this  argument,  the 
author  has  brought  for  observation 
and  study,  an  immense  volume  of 
original  duly  authorized  documents, 
and  an  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
conviction  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in 
his  conclusions.  Having  so  thoroughly 
and  often  impressively  submitted  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  debate,  it  would 
be  especially  valuable  if  he  would  now 
prepare  a  companion  volume  setting 
forth  an  equally  impressive  argument 


for  those  who  may  favor  the  negative 
view  point. 

EsfraneouH  Evidence 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  author  in  his  zeal  to  build  up  a 
strong  case  against  the  character  of 
the  chief  adversary  in  his  thesis,  has 
been  led  far  afield  from  the  general 
argument  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln to  assume  the  role  of  a  criticque 
in  the  field  of  military  technique.  Two 
chapters  in  his  book,  assigned  to  this 
task,  will  not  find  many  students  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  sympathetic  with  his 
conclusions. 

It  is  a  new  Lincoln  indeed,  who  was 
apparently  not  adverse  to  prolonging 
the  war  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery;  who  "sensed  a  fu- 
ture rival  in  this  idol  of  the  army  (Mc- 
Clellan)  and  was  not  particular  an- 
xious to  help  him  gather  laurels;"  who 
"never  sought  to  square  himself  with 
the  man"  he  had  wronged;  who  was 
himself  "responsible  for  the  inaction 
of  the  navy."  It  is  very  difficult  for 
those  who  have  followed  Lincoln 
through  the  war  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Eisenschiml's  conclusions  that  "Stan- 
ton and  the  Radicals  had  greater  in- 
fluence over  Lincoln  than  military  ne- 
cessity." 

Verdict 

With  all  the  new  evidence  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Eisenschiml  before  us, 
in  which  he  makes  martyrs  out  of 
prisoners  and  creates  designing  hypo- 
crites out  of  many  who  have  been 
looked  upon  a3  honorable  citizens,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  with  his  own  hand,  committed 
the  most  diabolical  deed  which  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
American  public  life.  Lincoln  is  still 
The  Martyr,  and  arguments  which 
have  a  tendency  to  center  public  in- 
terest on  the  criminals  rather  than  on 
the  great  sacrifice  made  by  the  nation 
in  the  loss  of  its  beloved  leader,  are 
but  of  secondary  importance.  Regard- 
less of  who  first  made  the  statement, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  still,  "The  Man 
for  The  Ages." 
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STANTON  AT  LINCOLN'S  BEDSIDE 


The  name  of  Edwin  A.  Stanton  appears  in  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination  more  often  than  that  of 
any  other  character  except  the  assassin  himself.  The  dis- 
patches which  Stanton  sent  from  the  bedside  of  Lincoln 
that  fateful  April  night  seventy-five  years  ago,  brought 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  most  tragic  news 
that  the  nation  has  ever  read. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  attempts  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  Stanton  himself  was  the  moving  figure  who  instigated 
the  assassination  plot,  the  statement  which  he  made  at  the 
hour  of  the  President's  death,  that  Lincoln  belonged  to 
the  ages,  will  outlive  any  malevolent  remarks  about  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  War. 

It  would  seem  timely  on  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  death  to  record  the  activities  of  Stanton  from 
the  time  he  learned  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  a  short  time 
after  10:30  on  Friday  night,  April  14,  until  the  President 
breathed  his  last  at  7:22  A.  M.  on  the  following  day — a 
period  of  approximately  nine  hours. 

After  Stanton  reached  his  home  that  fateful  Friday 
evening,  he  spent  some  time  playing  with  his  children  in 
a  back  room  of  his  residence.  He  was  just  preparing  to 
retire  when  a  messenger  brought  him  the  news  of  an  at- 
tack on  Secretary  Seward.  He  immediately  set  out  for 
the  Secretary's  home,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first 
learned  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Secretary  Welles  states  in  his  diary  that  he  had  just 
retired  about  10:30  when  a  messenger,  James  Smith,  came 
to  the  door  and  announced  that  the  President  had  been 
shot  and  Secretary  Seward  and  his  son  assassinated. 
Welles  dressed  and  went  immediately  to  Seward's  home 
which  was  just  across  the  square  from  his  own  residence. 
He  found  a  large  crowd  of  people  assembled  in  front  of 
the  place,  the  lower  hall  and  office  were  full  of  people,  and 
there  were  already  three  physicians  in  attendance  upon 
the  injured  men. 

Welles  made  note  that  Stanton  arrived  at  the  Seward 
home  "after  but  almost  simultaneous  with  me."  Following 
the  visit  to  the  rooms  of  Seward  and  his  son,  Welles  and 
Stanton  made  immediate  preparations  to  go  to  Lincoln. 
General  Meigs,  the  military  authority  in  charge  at  the 
Seward  house,  "begged  Stanton  not  to  go  down  to  Tenth 
Street,"  and  Welles  also  claimed  that  the  remonstrators 
gathered  around  Stanton  and,  after  he  had  placed  his  foot 
on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  detained  him  and  pleaded  with 
him  not  to  go.  Just  as  they  were  leaving  Major  Eckert 
rode  up  on  horseback  beside  the  carriage  and  protested 
vehemently  against  Stanton's  going  to  Tenth  Street,  as  he 
considered  it  "very  unwise  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
expose  himself."  To  all  these  entreaties  Mr.  Welles  states 
that  Stanton  said  he  should  certainly  go. 

It  must  have  been  approaching  11:00  when  Stanton  ar- 
rived at  the  Petersen  home  where  the  body  of  Lincoln  had 
been  taken.  One  of  the  first  moves  Stanton  made  after 
visiting  the  room  where  the  President  reposed  was  to  send 
a  message  for  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  to  come  to  him  immediately.  Dana  states  that  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  Petersen  House  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Chief  Justice  were  already  there,  and 
Stanton  began  immediately  to  dictate  orders  to  him  one 
after  another.  A  paragraph  from  Dana's  reminiscences 
gives  one  some  idea  of  the  load  which  fell  on  Stanton's 
shoulders.   He  states: 

"Mr.  Stanton  alone  was  in  full  activity.  .  .  .  Then  he  be- 
gan and  dictated  orders,  one  after  another,  which  I  wrote 
out  and  sent  swiftly  to  the  telegraph.  All  these  orders 
were  designed  to  keep  the  business  of  the  Government  in 
full  motion  until  the  crisis  should  be  over.  It  seemed  as  if 
Mr.  Stanton  thought  of  everything,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  thought  of  that  night.    The  extent  of  the  con- 


spiracy was,  of  course,  unknown,  and  the  horrible  begin- 
ning which  had  been  made  naturally  led  us  to  suspect  the 
worst.  The  safety  of  Washington  must  be  looked  after. 
Commanders  all  over  the  country  had  to  be  ordered  to  take 
extra  precautions.  The  people  must  be  notified  of  the 
tragedy.  The  assassins  must  be  captured.  The  coolness 
and  clearheadedness  of  Mr.  Stanton  under  these  circum- 
stances were  most  remarkable." 

One  of  Stanton's  biographers,  Frank  Flower,  gives  in 
further  detail  some  of  the  tasks  which  involved  upon  Stan- 
ton during  those  early  morning  hours: 

"He  sent  for  several  army  officers  to  act  as  aides; 
directed  General  Thomas  M.  Vincent  (assistant  adjutant- 
general)  to  take  charge  of  affairs  in  the  Petersen  building; 
telegraphed  to  General  Grant  at  Philadelphia  that  Lincoln 
had  been  shot  and  to  return  at  once  to  Washington;  issued 
orders,  oral  and  written,  to  the  police  and  military  authori- 
ties of  the  District  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies;  tele- 
graphed to  Chief  Kennedy  of  New  York  to  send  on  his  best 
detectives  immediately;  ordered  General  L.  C.  Baker  to 
return  from  New  York  to  search  for  the  assassins." 

But  Dana  was  not  the  only  scribe  whom  Stanton  was 
keeping  busy  during  those  exciting  hours.  James  Tanner, 
employed  as  a  stenographer  at  the  Capitol,  was  immedi- 
ately summoned  by  General  Augur.  Chief  Justice  Carter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  district  had  come  to  the 
Petersen  house  with  Stanton  from  the  Seward  home,  and 
had  already  set  up  a  court  of  inquiry  when  young  Tanner 
arrived.   This  is  Tanner's  story  of  the  proceedings: 

"General  Augur  conducted  me  into  the  rear  parlor, 
where  I  found  Secretary  Stanton  sitting  at  one  side  of  the 
small  library  table  and  Chief  Justice  Carter  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  District  at  the  end.  They  had  started 
in  to  take  what  testimony  they  could  regarding  the  as- 
sassination, having  someone  write  it  out  in  longhand.  This 
had  proved  unsatisfactory.  I  took  a  seat  opposite  the  sec- 
retary and  commenced  to  take  down  the  testimony.  . . .  We 
had  Harry  Hawk,  who  had  been  on  the  stage,  Laura 
Keene,  and  various  others  before  us.  No  one  said  posi- 
tively that  the  assassin  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  all 
thought  it  was  he. 

"Many  distinguished  people  came  in  during  the  night. 
Our  work  was  often  interrupted  by  reports  coming  in  to 
Secretary  Stanton  and  more  often  interrupted  by  him 
when  he  halted  the  testimony  to  give  orders.  Through  all 
that  awful  night  Stanton  was  the  one  man  of  steel. 

"I  finished  transcribing  my  notes  at  6:45  A.  M.  and  then 
passed  back  to  the  room  in  the  L  where  the  President  was 
dying. 

"I  repeat,  Stanton  had  been  steel  all  through  the  night, 
but  as  I  looked  at  his  face  across  the  corner  of  the  bed  and 
saw  the  twitching  of  the  muscles  I  knew  it  was  only  by  a 
powerful  effort  that  he  restrained  himself  and  that  he  was 
near  a  break." 

John  Hay,  personal  secretary  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Stanton  on  July  26,  1865,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  irrefutable 
testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  President  held  Edwin 
A.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War,  who  carried  on  at  the 
bedside  of  his  chief  to  the  last  hour.  An  excerpt  from  the 
letter  follows: 

"If  any  human  names  are  to  have  the  glory  of  this  vic- 
tory, it  belongs  to  you  among  the  very  few  who  stood  by 
the  side  of  him  who  has  gone  to  his  better  reward,  and 
never  faltered  in  your  trust  in  God  and  the  people. 

"Not  every  one  knows  as  I  do  how  close  you  stood  to 
our  lost  leader,  how  he  loved  you  and  trusted  you,  and  how 
vain  were  all  the  efforts  to  shake  that  trust  and  confidence 
not  lightly  given  and  never  withdrawn,  and  this  will  be 
known  sometime  of  course  to  his  honor  and  yours." 


Cryptic  Note  Links  Stanton 
To  Lincoln's  Assassination 


Murder  Plot  Against  Lincoln  Hinted 


Ray  A.  Neff,  of  Gibbsboro,  N.  J.,  holds  an  old  military 
journal  in  which  he  found  a  coded  message. 


A  cryptic  message  found 
scribbled  in  an  old  magazine 
has  revived  the  controversy  over 
whether  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  secretary  of 
war,  had  a  hand  in  plotting  the 
President's  assassination. 

The  message  was  discovered 
by  Ray  A.  Neff,  a  research 
chemist  of  Gibbsboro,  N.  J.,  in 
a  bound  copy  of  Colburn's 
United,  Service  Magazine,  pub- 
Tied  in  1864. 

Neff  bought  the  magazine  for 
25  cents  while  rummaging  in 
Leary's  Book  Stoic,  9  S.  9th  st. 
With  the  aid  of  a  cryptographer, 
he  decoded  the  message. 
Accusing  Finger 

The  message  apparently  was 
written  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lafayette 
C.  Baker,  who  was  the  Union 
Army's  chief  of  secret  police.  It 
points  an  accusing  finger  at 
Stanton. 

But  Neff  was  quick,  however, 
to  point  out  that  "one  has  to 
be  cautious  about  accepting  this 
thing  as  authentic." 

"I  don't  think  that  it  is  good 
evidence,"  Neff  added.  "Baker 
was  too  much  of  a  liar  and  was 
known  to  have  perjured  him- 
self a  number  of  times." 

Neff,  who  is  director  of  qual- 
ity control  for  Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  of  Pennsauken,  found  the 
magazine  in  1957. 

British  Journal 

It  was  a  British  military  jour- 
nal published  monthly.  There 
were  six  copies  of  the  magazine 
bound  within  the  hard  covers. 

Neff  had  the  volume  for  about 
a  year  before  he  noticed  the 
scribbled  statement,  running  on 
the  inside  margins  of  several 
pages. 

There  were  letters  and  nu- 
merals in  a  continuous  line  on 
each     page — without   a    break. 

There  were  dots  under  some  of 
the  letters.  The  script  was  in 
pencil. 

Neff  became  curious  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  code.  He 
and  his  wife,  however,  assumed 
that  it  was  written  at  a  much 
later  period. 
Seek  Help 

The  Neffs  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  late  Leonard  Fousche,  a  pro- 
fessional cryptographer,  of  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

With  his  help,  Neff  decipher- 
ed the  script  into  a  message  of 
about  250  words. 

The  message  read,  in  part: 

"I  am  constantly  being  fol- 
lowed. There  are  professionals. 
1  cannot  fool  them. 

"In  new  Rome  there  walked 
three  men,   a  Judas,   a   Brutus 
and  a  spy." 
Inside  Job 

Then  the  message  went  on  to 
say  that  the  death  of  Lincoln 


had  been  plotted  by  persons  of- 
ficially close  to  him. 

It  added:  "As  the  fallen  man 
lay  dying,  Judas  came  and  paid 
respects  to  one  he  hated,  and  j 
when  at  last  he  saw  him  die,  he  j 
said,  'Now  the  ages  have  him 
and  the  N         i  now  have  I." 

Thai  larged  version  of  j 

a  rem  ited  to  Stanton 

at  tht  Lincoln's  death: 

"Now  igs  to  the  ages." 

Th  v.e  concluded  with: 

"Bui  least  one  is  left  to  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  the  spy, 
it  was  I,  Lafayette  C.  Baker, 
2-5-68." 

Neff  said  that  the  handwrit- 
ing in  the  statement  had  been 
authenticated  by  handwriting 
experts  as  that  of  Baker.  Neff 
said  that  he  used  chemicals  to 
brings  out  Baker's  signature, 
found  on  one  of  the  pages 

Invisible  Ink 

The  signature  had  been  writ- 
ten in  invisible  ink. 

Baker  led  the  search  for  John 
Wilkes  Booth  after  Lincoln  was 
shot  to  death  in  Ford's  Thea- 
ter, Washington,  on  April  14, 
1865.  After  Booth  was  killed 
by  federal  troops,  Baker  turned 
the  actor's  diary  over  to  Stan- 
ton. 

According  to  Neff,  Baker  tes- 
tified at  a  congressional  hearing 
later  that  some  pages'  in  the 
diary  had  been  ripped  out  after 
Stanton  got  it. 

Baker  died  July  3,  1868,  at 
his  home  at  1736  Coates  st., 
now  Fairmount  av.,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Searched  Records 

Neff  said  that  he  searched 
through  Orphans'  Court  records 
here  and  found  a  record  of  a 
hearing  on  Baker's  will  in  which 
his  physician,  Dr.  M.  L.  Rich- 
ards, testified  he  suspected  that 
Baker  died  of  arsenic  poisoning. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  also 
contains  testimony  that  one  of 
Baker's  wartime  agents  visited 
him  shortly  before  his  death  and 
found  the  general  "cackling" 
and  writing  code  in  a  book. 

Neff  said  the  volume  he 
bought  at  Leary's  might  be  the 
same  book. 

Why  did  Baker  write  the  mes- 
sage? 

"It  might  have  been  pure  re- 
venge," Neff  remarked.  "He  and 
Stanton  had  a  falling  out  just 
before  the  general  died.  It  is 
also  quite  possible  that  Baker 
wrote  the  message  in  an  effort 
to  clear  his  conscience. 

"Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  message 
came  from  a  person  of  question- 
able veracity.  Baker  was  un- 
scrupulous and  brilliant  ...  a 
good  detective  and  quite  ruth- 
less in  his  methods." 


Jacksonville  Journal 
February  20,  1961 


-  TV  IN  REVIEW 


<  Booth  Pulled  Trigger 
But  Who  Laid  Plot? 


NEW  YORK  (UPI)-It  must  be 
the  playwright's  basic  mistrust  of 
actors  that  leads  to  something 
like  "The  Lincoln  Murder  Case." 

Playwright  Dale  Wasserman's 
script  for  Saturday's  90-minute 
DuPont  "Show  of  the  Month"  on 
CBS-TV  tried  to  persuade  us 
that  Lincoln's  secretary  of  war, 
Edwin  (Now  He  Belongs  to  the 
Ages)  Stanton,  was  applauding 
from  the  wings,  figuratively 
I  speaking,  when  John  Wilkes 
Booth  shot  Lincoln.  Apparently 
|  playwright  Wasserman  can't  go 
along  with  the  notion  that 
Booth,  an  actor,  was  capable  of 
unilateral  plot  improvisation. 

Wasserman's  theory  was  based 
upon  a  book  by  Theodore  Roscoe. 
The  assassination  of  Lincoln  gave 
rise  to  many  myths  and  the 
Stanton  story  is  only  one  on 
the  list.  Had  this  production 
aimed  higher  than  the  spurious 
"Untouchables"  brand  of  history, 
it  might  have  put  together  some 
of  the  wilder  myths  and  presented 
a  properly  balanced,  more  enter- 
taining and  reasonable  show. 

As  it  moved,  however,  this  se- 
riously intended  production  was 
a  sick  substitute  for  scholarship 
and  contained  the  sordid  ele- 
ments of  a  dishonorable,  dishon- 
est smear. 

The  staging,  borrowed  from 
"The  Witness,"  "The  Untouch- 
ables" and  "Armstrong  Circle 
Theatre,"  was  whipped  along 
by  half-truths,  irrelevances, 
and  distortions.  As  it  ignored 
the  evidence  of  dedicated  his* 
torians,  it  puffed  up  already 
inflated  pulp  magazine  exposes. 

Alexander  Scourby,  as  the  seri- 
ous-minded "investigator,"  tried 
to  sound  knowledgeable  and  force- 
ful and  it  was  painful  to  watch. 
Costar  Luther  Adler,  as  Stanton, 
put  into  his  portrayal  more  un- 
derstanding and  humanity  than 
Wasserman  bargained  for.  As 
for  the  assassination  plotters,  they 
were  too  fierce,  too  steeply  tilted 
toward  revealing  their  personal- 
ity quirks.  They  fired  their  lines 
with  scant  attention  to  the  mood, 
the  nature,  the  pace  of  the  story. 

Only  in  brief  moments  did  di- 
rector Alex  Segal  achieve  some 


By  FRED  DANZIG 

degree  of  artistic  truth.  In  one, 
a  right-looking  soldier  —  whose 
name  didn't  appear  in  the  cred- 
its—told us  how  he  shot  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 

If  Wasserman  is  still  looking 
for  an  arch-conspirator  and  a 
truly  eye-popping  Lincoln  angle, 
I  give  him  this  one  for  free: 
Simply  carry  the  quilty-untdl- 
proved-innocent  technique  to  its 
proper  conclusion.  Don't  stop 
with  Stanton.  The  real  culprit 
probably  was  Old  Abe  himself. 
He  plotted  his  murder  to  get 
away  from  that  nagging  wife. 
_ 


e  A  Clue  i  o  Lincoln  Mystery? 


GETTYSBURG.  Pa.  (AP)— 
A  coded  message  in  an  old 
English  military  journal  may 
cast  a  strange  new  light  on 
the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  96  years  ago. 

Whether  it  dots  appears  to 
hinge  on  the  flamboyant  char- 
acter of  Brig.  Gen.  Lafayette 
C.  Baker,  the  Union's  Civil  War 
chief  of  secret  police — a  man 
with  a  keen  sense  of  drama  who 
died  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances three  years  after  Lin- 
coln's death. 

Signature   Authenticated 

Baker's  message  and  signa- 
ture in  the  book — authenticated 
by  handwriting  experts — is  a 
weird  allegorical  statement 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
his  superior,  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
Lincoln's  secretary  ot  war. 

Stanton  was  a  highly  contro- 
versial figure  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  conflict.  Similar  ac- 
cusations have  been  leveled  at 
Stanton  before,  but  never  with 
anything  like  convincing  e\i- 
dencc. 

The  book  was  found  by  Ray 
A.  Net f.  a  Gibbsboro  (N.J.)  re- 
search chemist.  He  investigated 
the  document  in  detail  for  a; 
year  in  conjunction  with  Civil! 
War  Times,  published  10  times 
i    year  in  Gettysburg. 


Written  On  Margin 

Neff  had  Leonard  Fousche. 
a  professional  cryptographer  ol  i 
Collingswood,  N.J.,  decipher  the  l 
message  of  about  150  words. 
It  was  written  on  the  inside 
margin  of  the  old  book,  and 
dated  Feb.  5,  186S,  five  months 
before  Baker  died. 

The   message   begins: 

"I  am  constantly  being  fol- 
lowed. They  are  professionals. 
I  cannot  fool  them." 

Then  it  plunges  into  the  alle- 
gory in  the  romantic  style  ot  the 
Civil  War  period: 

"In  New  Rome  there  walked 
three  men,  a  Judas,  a  Brutus 
and  a  spy." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
death  of  Lincoln  had  been 
planned  by  persons  officially 
close  to  him,  adding: 

"As  the  fallen  man  lay  dy- 
ing, Judas  came  and  paid  re- 
spects to  one  he  hated,  and ! 
when  at  last  he  saw  him  die. 
he  said,  'Now  the  ages  have 
him  and  the  nation  now  have 
I.'" 

A  Paraphrase 

That  is  a  paraphrase  of  a 
remark  attributed  to  Stanton  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  death: 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

Baker  also  seems  to  implicate 
himself,  concluding  his  message: 

"But  lest  one  is  left  to  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  the  spy, 
it  was  I.  Lafayette  C.  Baker 
2-5-68." 

Neff  went  to  Philadelphia's 
City  Hall  to  study  Baker's  will. 
On  the  will  records  he  found  a 
notation  about  a  codicil  to  the 
will  that  had  been  rejected  b\ 
the  City  Court. 

He  looked   up  the  transcript 


information.  It  was  he  who  di-  the  case.  Smallwood  refused. 
rected  the  search  for  Johnjjhe  papers  were  impounded,  i 
Wilkes  Booth.  It  was  Baker  who  years  later,  Jan.  6.  1879,  the 
held  the  dying  Booth's  head  and  court  order  was  hanc]ed  down, 
caught  his  last  words.  It  was  |It  is  not  known  whal  became  of 
Baker  who  personally  delivered  ^  papers 

Booth's  diary  to  Stanton.  .,  c„         ,  .  ,         , 

^  |     Neffs    volume    is    a    bound 

Several    years    later    he    and|copy  of  Colbura's  United  Serv- 


GEN.  LAFAYETTE 
C.  BAKER 


of  the  hearing  on  the  case.  It 
showed  that  testimony  centered 
on  whether  Baker  had  been 
poisoned,  though  his  death  cer- 
tificate shows  his  death  was 
attributed  to  meningitis.  There 
was  no  autopsy. 

Several      witnesses     testified 

there  had   been   three   attempts 

on   Baker's   life    within    a    year 

i  ol   his   death,   two   by   shooting 

j  and  one  by  stabbing. 

Access  To  Secrets 

Robert  H.  Fowler,  editoj  of 
the  Civil  War  Times,  said  the 
main  question  about  the  message 
j  and  its  broad  accusation  cen- 
jters  on  the  veracitj  ol  Baker 
I  himself. 

Baker  unquestionably  had  ac- 
cess  to   a   great   deal   of   secret 


Stanton  had  a  falling  out.  Baker 
testified  at  a  congressiona'  hear- 
ing that  Booth's  diary  had  pages 
torn  from  it  after  he  delivered 
it  to  Stanton.  Stanton  contended 
the  pages  were  missing  when 
Baker  gave  it  to  him. 

Revenge  Notice 

The  question  is  whether  Baker 
was  angry  enough  with  Stanton 
to  discredit  him  through  an  in- ! 
volved  coded  message  scheme,    j 

Whatever    the    answer,    it    is 
known  that  the  U.S.  government; 
tried  to  retrieve  Baker's  personal 
papers. 

At  the  codicil  hearing.  John 
P.  Smallwood,  identified  as  a 
national  detective,  asked  the 
court  to  turn  the  general's  pa- 
peis  over  to  the  government. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  pa- 
pers could  be  turned  over  to 
the  go\crnnieni  only  it  they 
were    read    into   the    record    ot 


ice   Magazine,  Series   II,    1864. 
Series  I  is  missing. 

Neff  found  his  book  in  a 
second  hand  bookstore  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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New  light  on  Lincoln's  death 

_Post£d-By..From  the  Newspaper  On  August  2,  2011  @  2:37  am  (16  hours  ago)  In  Newspaper  > 
50  Years  ago')  Comments  Disabled 


PHILADELPHIA:  A  coded  message  in  a  book  purchased  four  years  ago  for  25  cents 
implies  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Abraham  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  was  involved  in 
the  president's  assassination,  it  was  disclosed  yesterday.  Ray  Neff,  of  New  Jersey, 
said  the  book  belonged  to  Brig-Gen  L.C.  Baker,  the  Union  Army's  Chief  of  Secret 
Police. 

Neff,  writing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Civil  War  Times,  said  scribblings  on  the  flyleaf  and 
small  dots  under  letters  in  the  text  formed  a  250-word  coded  message.  He  said  Gen  Baker, 
who  served  directly  under  Stanton,  stated  in  the  message  that  the  death  of  Lincoln  was 
caused  by  persons  "officially  close"  to  him. 

Neff  said  he  purchased  the  book,  a  copy  of  Colburn's  United  Service  magazine,  Series  II, 
1864,  while  browsing  through  old  volumes  at  a  bookstore.  He  said  he  and  his  wife  attempted 
to  decipher  the  code  and  after  getting  only  a  few  scattered  words  in  months  of  part-time 
work,  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  late  Leonard  Foursche,  a  professional  cryptographer. 

Neff  said  the  code  was  deciphered  to  read;  "I  am  constantly  being  followed.  They  are 
professionals.  I  cannot  fool  them."  Then 

followed  an  allegorical  passage  "in  New  Rome  there  walked  three  men"  a  Judas,  a  Brutus  and 
a  spy.  "The  fallen  man  lay  dying,  Judas  came  and  paid  respects  to  one  he  hated,  and  when  at 
last  he  saw  him  die,  he  said  'now  the  ages  have  him,  and  the  nations  now  have  I'."  Stanton, 
at  Lincoln's  bedside  was  believed  to  have  said,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages". 

The  coded  message  continues,  "but  lest  one  is  left  to  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the  spy, 
it  was  I,  Lafayette  C.  Baker,  2-5-68". 

A  signature  block,  identified  by  police  as  Gen  Baker's,  was  brought  out  through  chemical 
treatment.  Neff  said  that  Gen  Baker  possibly  wrote  the  message  as  an  act  of  revenge  or  while 
insane,  but  nonetheless,  he  said,  it  does  fit  the  pattern  of  accusations  against  Stanton.— 
Agencies 
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Letter  Proves  Stanton 
Innocent  in  Slaying  of 
Lincoln,  Expert  Says 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  3  (UPI).— A  letter  written  hours 
after  Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination  was  cited  Thursday  as 
proof  that  the  "Great  Emancipator"  was  not  the  victim  of  a 

plot  involving  his  Secretary 
of  War  and  his  chief  counter- 
spy. 

Jacob  Mogelever,  Civil  War 
author,  said  the  letter  from  Gen. 
Lafayette  C.  Baker,  head  of 
Lincoln's  Secret  Service,  to  his 
sister  showed  the  agent's  com- 
plete devotion  to  his  chief. 

INCRIMINATING  LETTER 

A  copyrighted  article  in  t  h  e 
Civil  War  Times,  a  history  mag-j 
azine,  revived  speculation  thisj 
week  on  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  shooting  of1 
Lincoln.  | 

The  publication  said  a  message 
signed  by  Baker  had  been  uncov- 
ered which  pointed  the  finger  at 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
tjn  as  the  brains  behind  trigger- 
man  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

The  coded  message,  if  written 
by  Baker  as  claimed,  was  self- 
incriminating.  The  93-year-o  1  d 
message  said  the  spy  was  Baker 
'.  himself. 

'CAREFULLY  GUARDED* 

But  Mogelever,  author  of  a 
biography  on  Baker,  rejected  the 
authenticity  of  the  document  dis- 
covered by  Ray  Neff,  of  Gibbs- 
boro,  N.  J.,  and  pointed  to  a  let-; 
ter  Baker  wrote  to  his  sister 
shortly  after  the  April  14,  1865 
assassination. 

In  his  biography,  "Death  to 
Traitors,"  Mogelever  said  t  h  e 
letter  revealed  Baker's  "Most 
carefully  guarded  secret,  the  in 
timacy  of  his  relations  with  the 
President." 

The  photostat  Mogelever  show 
ed  United  Press  International 
contained  numerous  crossed  out 
and  underlined  words. 

LETTER  IS  QUOTED 

Baker  wrote:  "The  news  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President 
reached  me  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning.  While  the  whole  Nation 
mourns  his  loss,  I  feel  person- 
ally that  I  have  lost  the  best 
friend  on  earth.  My  relations 
with  him  were  necessarily  of  a 
confidential  nature  —  I  cannot 
realize  he  is  dead. 

"To  me  he  has  been  a  k  i  n  d 
friend.  When  the  tongue  of  sland- 
er has  so  often  assailed  me,  when 
those  whose  treachery  to  the 
Government  I  have  laid  open  to 
the  public  gaze  have  sought  to 
misrepresent  my  motives  —  he 
that  now  lays  low  in  death  was 
ever  willing  to  accord  me  a  pa- 
tient and  impartial  hearing." 


Lincoln's  Assassination  Object  of  Study 


By  JEANNE  ADKJNS 

I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when 
or  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task 
before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail. 
Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with 
me  and  remain  with  you,  and  be 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be 
well.  To  His  care,  commending  yon, 
as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  af- 
fectionate farewell. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Farewell  Address  Leaving 
Springfield,  Feb.  11,  1861. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  returned  to 
Springfield,  111.,  after  he  was  elected 
President,  and  with  his  assassination  on 
April  15,  1865,  he  became  part  of  the 
"greatest  unsolved  murder  in  history," 
Bayard  H.  Paine  Jr.,  one  of  the  leading 
Nebraska  authorities  on  the  mysteries 
surrounding  Abraham  Lincoln's 
assassination,  says. 

Paine  began  compiling  facts  on 
Lincoln's  life  about  15  years  ago  when 
he  became  interested  in  the  facts  — 
or  rather  the  lack  of  facts  —  surrounding 
Lincoln's  death. 

Both  his  grandfather  Charles  F. 
Bentley,  who  moved  to  Hall  County  in 
1880,  and  his  grandfather  Ira  T.  Paine, 
who  came  to  Hall  County  in  1873,  had 
heard  Lincoln  speak,  he  said. 

Bentley,   a  Civil  War  veteran,  had 


RESEARCHING  HISTORY— Bayard  H.  Paine  Jr.  has  spent 
his  spare  time  during  the  past  15  years  researching  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  following  the  assassination  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  holding  a  copy  of  the  April  16, 
1865.  New  York  Herald  which  gives  several  accounts  of  the 
assassination.    Paine  has  spoken  to  groups  from  Kimball  to 


Lincoln  about  the  assassination  and  terms  it  a  "108-year-old 
unsolved  murder."  While  most  people  realize  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  pulled  the  trigger  on  the  gun  that  shot  Lincoln,  few 
details  are  known  about  who  planned  the  assassination,  Paine 
said. 


heard  the  seuona  uncom  -  Steven 
Douglas  debate  and  Paine  heard  Lin- 
coln's inaugural  address,  he  said. 

Conspirators  Seen 

"Most  people  know  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  pulled  the  trigger  on  the  gun  that 
killed  Lincoln  at  the  Ford  Theater,  but 
very  little  is  known  about  why  it  hap- 
pened and  there  is  still  a  mystery  about 
who  his  co-conspirators  were,"  Paine 
said. 

For  the  past  15  years  Paine  has 
been  spending  his  spare  time  resear- 
ching old  records,  newspaper  accounts 
and  books  written  about  Lincoln  to 
discover  what  happened  that  night,  he 
said. 

"Never  before  until  millions  of 
Americans  watched  Jack  Ruby  shoot  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  on  television  had  so 
many  people  been  eyewitnesses  to  an 
assassination,"  he  said.  "Booth  was  a 
well-known  actor  and  most  people  knew 
him." 

The  Ford  Theater  was  filled  with 
people  who  wanted  to  see  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  just  accepted 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  three 
days  before,  Paine  said. 

Lincoln  had  invited  Grant  to  ac- 
company him  and  his  wife  to  the  theater 
that  evening  and  Grant  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  However,  Grant  went  to 
see  Secretary  Edward  M.  Stanton  that 
day  and  suddenly  left  Washington,  he 
continued. 

Request  Refused 

Lincoln  had  requested  Stanton  send 
a  special  guard  to  the  theater,  but 
Stanton  had  refused  the  request  saying 
they  were  too  busy,  but  neither  Stanton 
nor  the  guard  requested  went  back  to 


their  offices  that  night,  Paine  said. 

"Lincoln  was  bitterly  disappointed 
that  Grant  would  not  go  to  the  theater 
and  would  have  stayed  home  himself, 
but  he  knew  the  people  were  expecting 
to  see  someone,"  he  said. 

Of  the  12  people  scheduled  to  attend 
the  theater  that  evening  in  the  party, 
only  Major  Henry  R.  Rathbone  and  his 
fiancee,  Clara  Harris,  accompanied  the 
Lincolns  to  Ford  Theater,  he  said. 

John  F.  Parker  who  was  to  have 
been  guarding  the  door  of  the  President's 
box  had  deserted  his  post  just  before 
the  assassination,  leaving  Booth  free  to 
enter  the  box  and  shoot  the  President, 
Paine  continued.  He  was  never  punished 
for  doing  so. 

Lines  Were  Cut 

Parker  was  found  drinking  in  a 
tavern  near  the  theater,  he  said.  All 
the  telegraph  lines  in  the  city  were  cut 
within  15  minutes  of  the  assassination 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  Stanton's 
office. 

Some  people  figure  the  com- 
munication was  cut  to  give  Booth  a 
chance  to  escape  and  at  9:40  a.m.  the 
next  day  Stanton  put  out  a  bulletin  that 
Booth  was  headed  for  Canada,  when 
instead  information  had  confirmed  Booth 
was  headed  south,  he  continued. 

Posters  which  Stanton's  War 
Department  distributed  pictured  Booth 
as  a  small  boy  or  used  his  brother's 
picture,  he  said. 

"It  was  a  full  day  before  anyone 
went  south  after  Booth,  and  then  they 
sent  25  armed  veterans  and  three 
'discreet'  officers,"  Paine  said. 

They  surrounded  Booth  and  David 
E.    Herrod    in    a    barn.    Booth    was 


exhausted  and  had  a  broken  leg  and 
after  Herrod  surrendered,  Booth  was 
shot. 

Never  Questioned 

"He  was  alive  and  talking  for  three 
hours  after  he  was  shot,  but  no  one 
was  allowed  to  interrogate  him  about 
his  co-conspirators,"  he  said. 

Eight  persons  were  later  tried  and 
found  guilty  as  conspirators,  but  in  a 
rather  unorthodox  manner,  Paine  con- 
tinued 

Four  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
prison  and  later  pardoned  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  including  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Mudd  who  set  Booth's  leg  and  "was 
innocent  of  any  wrong  doing,"  he  said. 

Four  others  —  Herrod,  who  ac- 
companied Booth;  Louis  Paine  Powell, 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  Secretary 
William  H.  Seward;  George  Atzerodt, 
who  was  assigned  to  assassinate  John- 


son, and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt,  who 
owned  the  boardinghouse  where  the 
plans  were  allegedly  finalized,  were 
found  guilty  and  hanged. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
legally  hanged  in  the  United  States, 
Paine  said. 

Records  Sealeu 

The  records  were  sealed  following 
the  trial  and  remained  sealed  in  the 
War  Department  for  70  years,  he  said. 
There  was  much  circumstantial  evidence 
and  the  conspirators  who  were  tried 
were  kept  on  a  ship  with  special  hoods 
over  their  heads  and  cotton  in  their  ears 
so  they  were  unable  to  communicate 
with  anyone. 

Paine  said  it  has  been  fairly  well 
established  that  while  some  of  those 
convicted  as  conspirators  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plot,  there  were  probably 
othes  who  were  involved  but  were  never 
found  out. 
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STANTON 


By  MYRA  MacPHERSON 

"     Waafiinalon    Post    Servlco  £  , 

WASHINGTON  —  ,  Who  ,  really 
killed  President  Lincoln  remains  of 
burning  importance  to  ■  Lincoln- 
philes.  ',  .',1' 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  re?. 
cently  uncovered  new  evidence  cer- 
tain to  be  enthusiastically  seized  by 
assassination-conspiracy  buffs  who 
believe  that  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
War,  Edwin  Stanton',  was  among 
the  dastardly.  •   . '  -   "  ',.1  •'-. 

THE     LIBRARY     possessed';  the 
first  discovered  document  prpvjding 
direct   evidence   that   Stanton"  was 
involved  in  the  conspiracy:  trial/ In . 
Stanton's    handwriting,    the;    docu-  . 


ment  is  a  sweeping  draft  of  charges- 
against  the  conspirator*.  £■   .    ,l 

If     -'.-:     ::     X*    f       &?■  4 

.■  ■$  "It  made  no  distinction  between- 

:: -those  involved  La  the  kidnaping  plo.t 

and  $tose  involved  in  tpe  actual  a*- 

rsassln«tlDn,";^)biDts    tut    Charlej 

^Coqaey,    tnai^Jscript -|eferencft   £- 

branfrn.  'Thertfore  th?5governineat 

was   able  ;to--include  in   the   trial 

those  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 

the  aotuaT  assaiislnatiwi.''  V"      :t«( 

■  ':'  "  ~  ''""..'  !i  '£/  is.U"  :■& 
"'IThis  aJT-iiicfusive  draft  of  charg- 
es, the  sp«d  irtth*  ^Wcft'the  trial 

■  Was  held,  the  f;tct  it«as;'a  military 
tribunal  and  .that  the  conspirator* 
were  kepf-"ihcttrnmunlcado-vsugge?t 
to  anti-Stadtonites  that  he  was  fry- 
ing to  keep  ajl  involved  from  r&- 


UNC.O£N^, 


veajing  his  role  as  chief  conspira- 
tor^ :N:. 

HIS  MOTIVE?' Allegedly  to  set  up 
a  ftiflitary  junta  after  eliminating 
Lincoln,  Vice  President  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Secretary  ,.jpf  State-" 
Wtjham  Seward. ■:;%■ 

'  Cooney,  who  specializes  in  Lin- 
coln's assassination  as  a  hobby,  ran 
across  the ';  document  while  going 
through  thapapers  of  Joseph  Holt, 
a  Judge  advocate  at  the  trial.  Sift- 
ing through,  one  volume,  "Material 
Relating  _tp,  the  Lincoln  Coaspira^. 
cy.M  Cooney  found  .."mostly  just 
garbage,  transcripts  of  depositions  j 
and  tne-^ike/.'  until  he  reached  the 
Stanton  draft..  ,L      .  ■ '      . 


But  Cooney,  who  doesn't  think 
Stanton  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  conspiracy,  sighs  and  says  he 
has 'been  "silting  on",  his  findings, 
because  he  doesn't  want  to  add  fuel 
to  the  Stanton-conspiracy  theory; 
fTheFinformatiori  will  "perhaps"  be 
published  this  year,) 

; ''Drafting  those  charges  certainly 
was  not  within  the  purview  of  his- 
afficial  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
of  war  *-*•  but  he  often  did  exceed 
the  boundaries  of  his  office,"  says 
Cooney,      •  .    .,  ■ 

•  AND  THAT, '  another  assassina- 
tion buff  says,.  ,;cdoesn't  make-hini  a 
murderer •—  just  a  stinker.  Stanton 
*as   a  bully   and   a  man   easy  .to 


hate,"  says  James  O.  Tall  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.  ,    . <_ 

Hall  is  still  working  on  what  he 
terms  the  first  in-depth  manuscript 
of  the  assassination.  Hi's  been  at  it 
fpr  25  years..  Working  title;  "Mur- 
der at  Font's.  Theater.". 

Hall  supports  the  general  view 
that  the  villains  we>e  Southern 
sympathizers.    , 

•     He  thinks  that  a  lot  of  them  got 
away-.  ■  : _•",- ;  !»•',-"  ':  .'  •.;,'."""'.   '■ 

"There  were  lots  of  missing  per- 
sons.: Booth -wai  never  out  of  the 
hands   bf  ithe    Confedtrate    under- 

.  ground  all  the  way  frctn  Washing- 
ton to  Virginia,  where  he  was  cap- 


tured. And  people  were  all  along 
the  line,  waiting  to  transport-'  Lp>: 
coin  from  Washington  to  Richmond 
in  the  kidnaping  plot."     '.'.,'- 

'":  A  miscellaneous  P.S.  comes  frona  • 
a^  Front  Royal.  Va.,  man,  who  «y 
slsts  that  Booth  was  an  innocent 
victim,  and  that  Major  Henry  Rath- 
bone,  in  the  presidential  box,  shot 
Lincoln.  Then  what  was  Booth  up, 
to  when  he  jumped  on  stage,  ^jplfe; 
ed,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  and-flcdlJ 

"BOOTH  DIDN'T  sneak  into  tig* 
box  f  Louis  Robert  theorizes. .  rH4 
went  in  with  a  pass.  He  -wasja 
there  and  just  got  scared  and  Jen. 
Wouldn't  you?"-  £    "l\ 

'-:"•    Mi-.*. .  ••  •». 


. 


Mark, 


I  thought  you  might  enjoy  reading  this.  Our  space  short??* 
presents  me  from  running  this  in  the  near  future;  besides,  iTis'nc 
all  that  clear. . .except  to  Lincoln  followers.  Simplicity 'is  not  or 
of  the  Washington  Post's  virtues. 


i.i:!Wwl.n 


Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Luzadder 
N-S  Wire  Editor 
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New  Evidence  On  Lincoln's  Death 

Document  Sure  to  Delight  Anti-Stantonites 


By  MYRA  MacPHERSON 

.  Washmaton  Pust  Service 

WASHINGTON  —  Who  really  killed 
President  Lincoln  remains  of  burning 
importance  to  Lincolnphiles. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  re- 
cently uncovered  new  evidence  cer- 
tain to  be  enthusiastically  seized  by 
assassination-conspiracy  buffs  who 
believe  that  Lincoln's  secretary  of 
war,  Edwin  Stanton,  was  among  the 
dastardly. 

The  library  possesses  the  first  «fl- 
covered  document  providing  what 
purports  to  be  direct  evidence  that 
Stanton  was  involved  in  the  conspir- 
acy trial.  The  document,  in  Stanton's 
handwriting,  is  a  sweeping  draft  of 
charges  against  the  conspirators. 

"It  made  no  distinction  between 
those  involved  in  the  kidnaping  plot 
and  those  involved  in  the  actual  as- 
sassination," points  out  Charles  Coo- 
ney,  manuscript  reference  librarian. 
"Therefore  the  government  was  able 
to  include  in  the  trial  those  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  assassi- 
nation." 

This  all-inclusive  draft  of  charges, 
the  speed  with  which  the  trial  was 
held,  the  fact  that  it  was  a  military 
tribunal  and  that  the  conspirators 
were  kept  incommunicado  suggest  to 
anti-Stantonites  that  he  was  trying  to 
keep  all  involved  from  revealing  his 
role  as  chief  conspirator. 

His  motive?  Allegedly  to  set  up  a 
military  junta  after  eliminating  Lin- 
coln, Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson 
and  Secretary  of  State  William  Se- 
ward. 

Cooney,  who  specializes  in  Lin- 
coln's assassination  as  a  hobby,  ran 
across  the  document  while  going 
through  the  papers  of  Joseph  Holt,  a 
judge-advocate  at  the  trial.  Sifting 
through  one  volume,  "Material  Relat- 
ing to  the  Lincoln  Conspiracy,"  Coo- 
ney found  "mostly  just  garbage, 
transcripts  of  depositions  and  the 
like,"  until  he  reached  the  Stanton 
draft. 

But  Cooney,  who  does  not  tninK 
Stanton  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
conspiracy,  sighs  and  says  he  has 
been  "sitting  on"  his  findings  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  add  sub- 
stance to  the  Stanton-conspiracy 
theory.  (The  information  will  "per- 
haps" be  published  this  year). 

"Drafting  those  charges  certainly 
was  not  within  the  purview  of  his  of- 
ficial, responsibilities  as  secretary  of 
War.  But  he  often  did  exceed  the 
boundaries  of  his  office,"  says  Coo- 
ney. 

And  that  "doesn't  make  him  a 
murderer,  just  a  stinker.  Stanton  was 
a  bully  and  a  man  easy  to  hate,"  says 
James  0.  Hall  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

Hall  is  still  working  on  what  he 
terms  the  first  in-depth  manuscript 
of  the  assassination.  He's  been  at  it 


for  25  years.  Working  title:  "Murder 
at  Ford's  Theater." 

Hall  supports  the  general  view  that 
the  villains  were  Southern  sympathiz- 
ers. He  believes  that  a  lot  of  them 
got  away. 

"There  were  lots  of  missing  per- 
sons. Booth  was  never  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Confederate  under- 
ground all  the  way  from  Washington 
to  Virginia,  where  he  was  captured. 
And  people  were  all  along  the  line, 
waiting  to  transport  Lincoln  from 
Washington  to  Richmond  in  the  kid- 
naping plot." 

Another  character  in  the  conspir- 
acy trial  will  appear  this  fall  when 
Alfred  Knopf  publishes  "A  True  His- 
tory of  the  Assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Conspiracy  of  1865." 
The  material  itself,  about  100  years 
old,  was  written  by  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment witnesses  at  the  trial,  Louis 
Weichmonn. 

A  boarder  in  Mary  Surratt's  room- 


ing house,  Weichmann  gets  hisses 
and  boos  from  Mary  Surratt  support- 
ers for  zapping  her. 

You  can  still  find  assassination 
freaks  who  insist  John  Wilkes  Booth 
never  was  shot  but  escaped  to  Eu- 
rope. 

"Booth  didn't  sneak  into  that  box,"" 
Louis  Robert  theorizes.  "He  went  in 
with  a  pass.  He  was  in  there  and  just 
got  scared  and  left.  Wouldn't  you?" 

Well,  what  about  the  bold  shout? 
"Naaaw,  naaaw,  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing except  'Get  me  out,'  maybe.  He 
didn't  know  any  Latin.  That  was 
something  made  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  War." 

Robert  thinks  Rathbone  and  Stan- 
ton were  in  cahoots,  but  mat's  all  for 
now,  folks.  Robert  is  saving  the  de- 
tails for  the  books  he's  been  working 
on  for  15  years. 

"If  I  told  you  why  Booth  was 
there,"  Robert  says  archly,  "it  would 
blow  the  whole  story." 
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SA.LT  LAKE  CITY  ( AP>  —  A 
Utah  professor  who's  studied 
presidential  illnesses  and 
Injuries  says  modem  medicine 
would  have  prolonged  the  life 
of  at  least  two  presidents  who 
died  in  office.  And  he  thinks 
Abraham  Lincoln  probably 
would  have  died  in  a  year  even 
if  he  hadn't  been  assassinated 
Dr.  Howard  G.  Wilcox  says 
Presidents  James  A.  Garfield 
and  William  McKinley,  both 
victims  of  assassins'  bullets, 
would  have  survived  under 
more  expert  care  than  was 
available  in  their  day.  . 

He  said  it  is  believed  Lincoln 
suffered  from  Marian's 
Syndrome,  a  disease  that 
wasn't  described  until  the 
early  I900s.  Lincoln's  unusual 
height  and  long,  dispropor- 
tionate limbs  match  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  have  the 
ailment,  Wilcox  said. 

Lincoln  was  a  likely  can- 
didate for  congestive  heart 
failure,  for_which  there  was  no 
treatment  in  his  time,  the 
physician  said. 

He  said  there  was  no  chance 
Lincoln  could  have  recovered 
from  the.  assassin's  bullet, 
since  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  which  destroyed  large 
portions  of  the  brain,  similar  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
wound. 


Wilcox,  associate  chief  of 
medicine  at  the  Veteran's 
Administration  Hospital  here. 
Is  teaching  a  special  bicen- 
tennial courts  in  the  nation's 
medical  history  next  year, 
including  presidential 
medicine. 

He  said  that  while  there  is 
little  information  about  daily 
medical  care  In  some  periods 
of  American  history,  there  is 
significant  Information  on  the 
care  of  presidents. 

One   of    the   earliest    well- 


documented  cases  of  mouth- 
tomcuth  resuscitation  was 
recorjec  at  the  Lincoln 
assassi  ns  i  ion,  he  said. 

lie  said  Garfield  died 
several  months  after  a  gun- 
man shot  him  twice  on  July  2, 
18U1.  One  wound,  in  the  ab- 
domen, was  probed  with  un- 
sterile  instruments  and  .with 
the  bare  fingers  of  the 
examining  physician,  Wilcox  • 
said. 

He  said  Garfield  died  after 
several    months   of    infection 


due  to  the  bullet  probing.  An  X- 
ray  probe  would  likely  have 
led  to  his  recovery,  Wilcox 
said. 

Twenty  years  later, 
McKinley  received  immediate 
surgery  from  a  gynecologist 
after  he  was  shot  at  the  Pan- 
Am  Exposition  In  Buffalo, 
N.Y ,  the  doctor  said.  There 
were  no  operating  room  In- 
struments in  the  dimly  lit  first- 
ad  station,  Wilcox  said. 

McKinley  died  eight  days 
later. 


Wilcox  said  the  life  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  might 
also  have  been  prolonged  if  he 
had  received  drugs  to  treat 
hypertension,  the  disease 
which  eventually  led  to  his 
death  in  office.  - 

George  Washington^  who 
died  out  of  office  at  69  after 
bleeding  treatments  to  cure  a 
strep  throat,  could  have  been 
up  and  around  in  10  days  with 
modern  antibiotics,  Wilcox 
said. 


Who  REALLY  Killed 
Abraham  Lincoln? 

Ninety  years  later,  mystery  and  melodrama  still  surround 
John  Wilkes  Booth's  pistol  shot.  Here  is  the  unbelievable 
story  of  confusion  and  coincidence,  ending  in  tragedy  for 
everyone  concerned,  that  points  a  harsh  finger  at— whom? 


by  MARCIA  S.  ZAGON 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  1 865,  an  actor  named 
John  Wilkes  Booth  stole  info  a  box  at  Ford's  Theater 
in  Washington  and,  with  a  single  bullet,  ended  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  famous  historical  event  has  always  been  re- 
corded as  the  rash  act  of  a  fanatic  faithful  to  the 
Confederacy.  Actually,  it  was  a  crime  so  bewildering 
and  so  fascinating  that  no  fictional  Sherlock  Holmes 
story  could  ever  equal  it.  Now,  at  the  146th  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  birth— and  the  90th  of  his  death— all 
the  evidence  unearthed  through  the  years  indicates  that 
actor  Booth  played  only  a  supporting  role  in  one  of 
the  most  diabolical  plots  of  all  time. 

The  behavior  of  every  person  connected  with  the 
Lincoln  murder  reeks  with  mystery.  There  was  Lincoln 
himself,  who  saw  violent  death  in  a  dream  the  night 
before  it  happened-  On  Good  Friday  afternoon,  he 
met  with  his  Cabinet  and  talked  gloomily  of  tragedy. 
But  despite  this  premonition,  despite  rumors  of  an 
assassination  plot  that  were  sweeping  the  Capitol,  he 
insisted  on  exposing  himself  in  a  public  theater. 

There  was  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  who,  when  she 
heard  of  the  President's  dream,  screamed,  "No,  no, 
don't  even  think  such  a  thing  could  be  true!"  Yet  it  was 
because  of  Mary  Lincoln  that  a  shiftless  drunk  was 
assigned  to  guard  the .  Presidential  box  in  Ford's 
Theater.  The  guard,  John  Parker,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  had  been 
called  on  the  carpet  innumerable  times  for  drunken- 
ness and  neglect  of  duly.  A  few  days  before  the  assas- 
sination, Mrs.Lincoln  sent  a  note  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal demanding  that  Parker  be  excused  from  the  draft, 
taken  off  his  beat  and  promoted  to  Presidential  body- 
guard! 

On  the  fateful  night,  Parker  accompanied  the  Lin- 
coln party  to  the  theater  and  stationed  himself  outside 
the  box.  Shortly  after  the  play  began,  he  wandered  off. 
Was  Parker  hanged  for  this  unbelievable  act  of  negli- 
gence? On  the  contrary,  he  went  right  back  to  work  on 
the  police  force  and  was  never  even  disciplined. 

Enter  Secretary  Stanton 

Lincoln  himself  tried  to  get  another  bodyguard  for 
the  night.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  he  dropped  in  at  the 
War  Department  and  asked  Sec.  Edwin  Stanton  if  he 
could  borrow  his  chief  aide,  Maj.  Thomas  Eckert. 
Stanton,  who  was  known  to  hate  Lincoln,  said  Eckert 
had  such  important  work  to  do  he  couldn't  be  spared. 
But  all  Eckert  did  that  night,  according  to  the  War 
Office's  own  records,  was  send  out  a  few  messages 
and  go  home  to  bed. 

How  to  explain  the  bizarre  actions  of  Vice  Pros 
Andrew  Johnson  and  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  destined 
respectively  to  become  the  17th  and  18th  Ptesiilcnis 
of  the  United  States?  General  Grant  had  publicly  ac- 
cepted Lincoln's  invitation  to  join  him  at  the  theater. 
His  presence  there  would  have  saved  the  President's 
life,  for  Grant  always  had  a  few  trusted  aides  of  bis 
own  to  guard  him. 

At  1  o'clock,  however,  Grant  breached  every  rule 
of  etiquette  he'd  ever  learned  at  West  Point  by  rudely 
informing  his  Chief  he  had  changed  his  plans.  He  and 
his  wife  had  deckled  to  visit  their  children  in  Burling- 
ton, N.J.  He  subsequently  took  a  6  p.m.  train  out  of 
Washington,  rode  all  night  in  an  uncomfortable  coach 
and  made  two  late-hour  transfers  to  get  to  Burlington 
the  next  forenoon.  He  could  have  gone  to  the  show, 
taken  a  much  faster  train  the  next  morning  and 
reached  Burlington  at  2:58  p.m. 

While  Grant  was  packing  for  his  train  ride,  the 
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Old  drawing  shows  the  tragedy.  At  I .:  Mrs.  Lincoln;  standing,  Claire  Harris,  Major  Rathbone. 


assassin  Booth  was  calling  at  Andrew  Johnson's  hotel 
suite.  Johnson  was  unavailable,  so  Booth  left  a  signed 
note:  "Don't  wish  to  disturb  you.  Are  you  at  home?" 
Johnson  later  denied  he'd  ever  met  Booth,  but  private 
detectives  discovered  die  two  had  enjoyed  high  old 
times  together  in  Tennessee. 

On  Good  Friday  night,  Johnson,  who  always  stayed 
up  past  midnight,  suddenly  retired  at  9.  Awakened 
with  the  news  that  Lincoln  had  been  shot  and  could 
not  survive,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  President's  bed- 
side until  a  Cabinet  aide  was  sent  to  virtually  drag  him. 
Even  then,  he  stayed  only  a  half  hour.  Senator  Stewart 
of  Nebraska  reportedly  found  him  the  next  morning  in 
a  drunken  stupor.  Sworn  in  as  President  a  few  hours 
later,  Johnson  made  a  speech  which  avoided  a  single 
word  of  eulogy  to  the  slain  Lincoln. 

Let  us  reconstruct  for  a  moment  the  murder  scene 
at  Ford's  Theater.  All  day  long,  preparations  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  President's  comfort. 
The  Presidential  bos  has  been  decorated  with  bunting 
and  flags,  fitted  with  special  rocker  chairs,  swept  and 
scrubbed.  Yet  the  actor  Booth,  whose  hatred  for 
Lincoln  is  widely  known,  and  who  is  not  in  this  play, 
is  given  free  access  to  roam  around,  tamper  with  the 
lock  to  the  box,  even  bore  a  hole  in  the  wood  so  he 
will  be  able  to  watch  Lincoln's  movements. 

Denied  Grant's  company,  the  Lincolns  invited  Maj. 
Henry  Rathbone  and  his  fiancee,  Claire  Harris,  to  join 
them.  Lincoln's  footman,  Charles  Forbes,  is  also  in  the 
party— but,  like  policeman  Parker,  mysteriously  van- 
ishes. A  half-hour  after  the  play  begins  a  visitor 
blunders  into  the  Presidential  box,  then  leaves.  This 
fact  is  reported  in  Miss  Harris'  own  statement— but  she 
never  explains  why  her  fiancee  failed  to  react  forcibly 
to  the  unlocked  door,  or  to  the  absence  of  the  body- 
guard supposed  to  halt  visitors. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock,  Booth  enters  the  theater, 
climbs  the  stairs  to  the  box  and  fires  his  deadly  bullet. 
He  slashes  at  Major  Rathbone,  shouts  "Sic  semper 
tyranrmf"  (Thus  always  with  tyrants!)  and  jumps  to 
ihe  stage,  almost  directly  below  the  boxes.  Then  he 
races  past  stunned  actors  and  backstage  crew,  mounts 
a  horse  outitde  the  stage  door  and  is  away. 


He  is  aln»ost-but  not  completely— unscathed.  As  he 
jumps,  his  foot  catches  in  the  official  flag  draping  the 
box  and  he  falls  heavily,  smashing  a  bone. 

Now  comes  unholy  confusion,  wild  screams  jpf_ 
horror,  milling,  jostling:  Pursuit  Is  launched-but  what 
a  pursuit!  Booth  heads  for  the  Navy  Yard  bridge  lead- 
ing to  Maryland.  Sgt.  Silas  T.  Cobb,  burly  U.S.  Army 
regular,  is  on  guard.  He  has  standing  orders  to  let  no 
one  pass  after  9  p.m.,  but  he  lets  Booth  cross  anyway. 
He  also  lets  David  Herold,  an  impressionable  young- 
ster who  has  been  helping  Booth,  come  riding  up  and 
across. 

Then  a  stableman  named  John  Fletcher,  who  has 
been  suspicious  of  Booth  and  Herold,  follows  them  to 
the  bridge.  Sergeant  Cobb  suddenly  becomes  the  dili- 
gent guard  and  turns  him  back.  So  Fletcher  hotfoots 
it  over  to  the  military  headquarters  to  report  that  the 
suspected  assassin  has  crossed  the  Navy  Yard  Bridge. 
Fletcher's  report  winds  up  in  a  pigeonhole. 

In  other  parts  of  Washington,  even  stranger  things 
are  happening.  All  commercial  telegraph  lines  leading 
out  of  the  city  go  dead.  Newspaper  publicity  would 
be  invaluable  in  tracking  Booth,  a  well-known  actor— 
but  announcement  of  the  killer's  identity  is  withheld 
until  loo  late  to  make  the  morning  papers.  Southern 
papers  are  kept  in  the  dark  for  days  —  in  some  cases, 
more  than  a  week.  When  Booth's  picture  is  distributed 
to  help  in  identification,  it  turns  out  to  be  the  wrong 
one. 

Again— Enter  Secretary  Stanton 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  leader  of  the  Radical 
Republicans— a  group  violently  opposed  to  Lincoln's 
attitude  of  conciliation  toward  the  defeated  South  — 
takes  over  the  manhunt.  "Ill  have  the  assassin  in  a 
matter  of  hours,"  he  boasts.  And  he  is  the  picture  of 
furious  activity  as  he  mobilizes  every  element  of  the 
military  and  sends  dispatches  crackling  out  in  all 
directions. 

But  there  are  odd  quirks  to  his  fury.  Everybody 
knows  Booth  has  to  go  south  for  protection.  So 
Stanton's  first  orders  for  patrols  to  take  the  field  go  to 
commanders  north  of   Washington.   When   Stanton 


finally  sets  up  a  blockade  of  roads  leading  down  to  the 
Confederate  Slates,  he  covers  every  possible  escape 
route  except  one— the  one  that  is  most  Logical  for  Booth 
to  take,  the  one  he  actually  does  take.  For  this  is  the 
highway  leading  straight  from  Washington  to  Port 
Tobacco,  Md.,  then  on  to  Richmond  and  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy  .  . . 

Ironically  enough,  the  killer  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent was  finally  trapped  by  the  United  Slates  flag. 
If  Booth  hadn't  broken  a  bone  when  his  leg  caught  in 
the  silk,  he  might  have  gotten  clean  away.  But  as  he 
pounded  down  the  Port  Tobacco  Road,  he  found  him- 
self in  excruciating  pain.  So  he  had  to  seek  mi-*firal 
help,  then  hole  up  at  Garrett's  Farm  in  northern 
Virginia. 

A  squad  commanded  by  Maj.  Charles  O'Bieme 
eventually  stumbled  onto  Booth's  trail  while  following 
a  false  lead.  O'Bierne  wired  Washington  that  he  was 
closing  in  on  the  quarry  and  got  an  order  that  left 
him  thunderstruck.  He  was  to  give  up  the  chase  and 
return,  while  another  squad  went  out  to  make  the  cap- 
ture. This  second  squad  was  commanded  by  Col. 
Luther  C.  Baker,  Stanton's  trusted  aide  and  confidante. 
Although  every  official  order  to  Booth's  pursuers  in- 
sisted that  the  assassin  be  brought  back  alive  to  be 
questioned,  one  shot  rang  out  when  be  was  surrounded 
at  Garrett's  and  he  fell  dead. 

The  corpse  was  sewn  in  a  sack  and  taken  back  to 
Washington  by  steamer.  Then  Stanton  blandly  an- 
nounced lo  an  infuriated  Congress  that  he  had  had 
Booth's  body  secretly  buned.  Or  at  least  a  body  was 
buried.  Dr.  John  Frederick  May,  who  examined  the 
.dead  m»a-ttb<Mur<t-thc  steamer,  icpui lul TharmeToweT  — 
right  limb  was  contused  by  fracture.  But  it  was  Booth's 
left  leg  that  had  been  fractured.  For  years,  there  were 
rumors  that  a  half-mad  person  named  John  St.  Helen, 
who  traveled  through  Mexico  during  the  1870s  and 
finally  killed  himself,  was  the  escaped  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

'Justice'  for  the  IMerlings 

Booth's  known  helpers  — a  mixed  group  of  little 
people,  some  of  whom  didn't  even  know  he  was  an 
assassin  —  now  were  treated  with  a  fiendish  kind  of 
justice.  They  were  thrown  into  solitary  confinement, 
with  arms  and  legs  shackled  and  faces  covered  with 
black  hoods.  Their  military  trial  was  a  mockery.  Their 
lawyers  were  browbeaten;  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
charges  were  permitted;  important  evidence,  including 
Booth's  diary,  was  suppressed  by  the  War  Department. 
Four  of  them,  including  one  woman,  were  hangeo. 

The  one  thing  consistent  about  this  most  inconsistent 
of  all  murder  cases  is  that  everybody  who  touched  it 
fell  prey  to  tragedy.  In  1868,  John  Parker  was  dis- 
missed from  the  police  force  for  a  comparativety 
minor  offense  and  disappeared  in  a  haze  of  alcohol. 
Edwin  Stanton  was  fired  as  War  Secretary,  began  to 
fail  in  mind  and  body  and  died  amid  rumors  of 
suicide.  Andrew  Johnson,  saved  from  impeachment  by 
a  single  vole  in  the  Senate,  died  in  1875,  a  broken, 
bitterly  hated  man.  Colonel  Baker  lost  his  money,  then 
suddenly  died  of  meningitis  at  the  age  of  44.  Mary 
Lincoln  went  insane.  So  did  Boston  Corbett,  the 
trooper  credited  with  firing  the  bullet  that  killed 
Booth.  So,  too,  did  Maj.  Henry  Rathbone.  He  married 
Claire  Harris,  but  murdered  her  in  a  maniacal  frenzy, 
and  had  to  be  put  away  for  life. 

Was  it  all  coincidence?  Or  were  any  or  all  of  them 
haunted  by  a  guilty  conscience?  Historians  keep  pok- 
ing, studying,  hoping  to  uncover  new  clues,  but  unless 
dead  men  learn  to  talk,  the  full  story  of  an  assassina- 
tion that  changed  history  must  remain  untold.  ■ 
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